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He speaks too exclusively of his pic- 
tures dealing with problems of strong 
Jight, even going to the extent of claim- 
ing that " carouses of sunshine and 
orgies in light are the exclusive ma- 
terial ; of his pictures." That this is 
not so, all who have seen any number 
of Monet's paintings should admit. A 
gentleman in New York has eighty 
examples of Monet, and though I have 
seen but a part of his collection, their 
range of subject and variety of treat- 
ment is not to be denied. His studies 
of fogs, subtle and intangible, the ob- 
jects in them only ; becoming visible 
slowly; just as houses and figures do 
in a fog after one's eyes become ac- 
customed to the density of the atmos- 
phere, are alone enough to acquit him 
of this charge, even though it is not; a 
serious one. 

Muther's appreciation of the light 
paintings is enthusiastic enough, as he 
acknowledges the " audacity and gen- 
ius "-^ he should have written the lat r 
ter word first— with which he records 
these "fleeting moments" of the 
"blinding glory of light," exclaiming 
that upon many of : these canvases, 
"saturated withiighty" daring attempts 
to record the most brilliant and elusive 
"transitory phenomena, of nature" he 
could "inscribe; the name Turner." 
But a curious effect that Monet has 
upon him, and apparently not an 
agreeable one, is that "man has no 
existence" to Monet, as shown by his 
paintings, "only earth and light," and 
that Monet's world is "an inhospitable 
dwelling, where it is impossible to 
dream and live." He finally exclaims, 
"Claude Monet is only an eye!" As 
to this, what can one say? It is the 
purely personal effect of one man upon 
another, and not to be argued about:; 
but, as long as, to mention no others;, 
the riiemory of the fog and the Rouen 
pictures exist, I will not believe him. 
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'HEN men do not 
love their hearths 
[nor reverence 
their thresholds, 
| it is a sign that 
they have dis- 
honored both "— 
, and again — "I 
i cannot but think 
it an evil sign of a people when their 
houses are built to last for one genera- 
tion only. There is a sanctity in agood , 
man's house which cannot be renewed 
in every tenement that rises on its 
ruins" — so writes Ruskin in the 
"Lamp of Memory/' and w$, who are 
living in the age of apartment houses 
or flats, know that the meaning of the 
words Home and Hearth is in danger 
of becoming obsolete. 

^ATRIQTISM and children, 
synonymous to the above, are 
in the same precarious condi- 
Ition. Who would die fighting 
lor an apartment housp, and what can 
be expected from children whose re- 
membrance of hpme is an incubator? 
}S: for ancestors, who ever 
dreamed of ^people living in 
flats having them ? There is 
not room enough as it is for 
the living, let alone those mysterious 
old-time bandboxes, gayly beflowered 
without, sedate and peaceful within ; 
the little black trunk full of faded and 
yellow letters with their great red seals ; 
the large and heavy chests, fragrant 
with rosemary and lavender, contain- 
ing the baptismal, and bridal robes of 
more than one generation. Think what 
an heritage such an attic is — how one 
can sit beneath its sloping eaves and 
watch the light struggle through its low 
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and dingy windows, watch it travel from 
one fading object to the other and rim 
them all with a golden band, the band 
that makes the tie of home so strong. 
Eof the present century have 
so much in our lives, care so 
little for the past, care so little 
for the future, that, like school 
children, we think we have solved the 
problem just so we get what we want, 
that being, according to the world's 
mathematics, the correct answer. How 
surprised we will be some day when 
our Great Teacher tells us that in this 
world the " answer " has nothing to do 
with the problem, but the Principle of 
working it everything. 

T is this idea of principle or 
spirit which is within man 
that makes a country and a 
home; or we can say that a na- 
tion is known by its laws and its homes. 
Imagine New York or Chicago being 
discovered and excavated a thousand 
years from now — what would the 
people of the coming time say of us? 
UR modern Tower of Babel, 
the apartment house, with its 
so-called conveniences, is a 
house without foundation, 
that is, without ancestors, and we might 
as well add without ghosts, for even 
ghosts need suitable environment. Only 
a skeleton can be accommodated within 
the limited capacity of an apartment- 
house pantry, and it is the answer to 
Oliver Twist's question when he dared 
to ask for more that stares you in the 
face when the pantry door is opened. 
HERE are three distinct 
classes of houses, Orphan 
Asylums or Museums, Copy- 
book Houses, and Homes. 
The first is the result where money 
without taste, but with personal indi- 
viduality, has been lavishly spent; 
where kinship between walls and floor, 
between the man and his possessions 





has iDeen ignored ; where the only ex- 
isting relation is that the same roof 
covers them all. Such houses are for- 
tunately few in number, but alas! to 
those who consider scarcity an attri- 
bute of beauty, these homes are sought 
for and longed for. 

The copy-book houses are seen so 
often that we have ceased to think any 
more of them than of the old motto, "A 
rolling stone gathers no moss" — and 
verily these are rolling stones. These 
houses are always up to date — up to 
the standard of the next door neighbor. 
Things are bought because somebody 
else has them. Books are read because 
everyone is reading them. Placques, 
etchings, water-colors, bric-a-brac, all 
take their turn according to the pulse 
of the world. 

Within the house there is not a genu- 
ine idea of the owner, nor a. genuine 
piece of work. Such houses are more 
unstable than the tent of the Arab, less 
individual than the proverbial peas in 
a pod. This is not saying that they 
may not be very pretty, very taking at 
first sight — always very cheap. 

$T is when we realize that the 
i Real is the Ideal made mani- 
j f est, that as a man thinketh so 
) is he, and that a home shows 
not only our financial condition but our 
mental and moral as well, that we feel 
the necessity of crying out. 
For if a man's house is not his own, a 
part of himself, whose is it? 

JN the real home there is noth- 
ing so important as the fire- 
-place. It bears the same rela- 
' tion to a room that a capital 
letter does to a sentence. Without the 
former, as without the latter, we im- 
mediately feel ignorant, feel darkness. 
Afire, like all living, growing and en- 
joyable things, needs replenishing, and 
never does it burn as brightly as when 
we do the poking for ourselves. 
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The spirit of build- 
ing first possessed 
people after the 
flood, which 
caused the 
confusion of 
languages, and, 
since, the estate of 
many a man. 
THOMAS 
FULLER 



Many of the 
greatest pictures 
are enigmas ; 
others, beautiful 
toys; others, 
harmful and 
corrupting toys. 
RUSKIN 



Windows, iunlike a fire, are always the 
same,: always polished, noncommittal. 
If you look through them you may see 
something, but this is no concern of the 
window, and it never makes any com- 
ments,; the curtains are its eyelashes. 
UST as a sentence should 
begin with a capital and end 
with a period, so; a room 
should begin with a fireplace 
and end with a rug. You may own 
many rugs, but use only one at a time. 
As one period is sufficient, so one rug 
is the perfection of taste. If you are 
able, to ^change the period, into an 
exclamation point, a genuine antique 
rug, you may well be happy, for a beau- 
tiful rug is as delightful as a painting 
is, oneJrind of a painting ; but be care- 
ful that never you, nor anyone else, 
change it into a question mark. 
And yet how many of us throw down 
a rich figured rug upon an equally rich 
figured carpet, and feel proud of the act, 
while the iact is, if we had the eye of 
the artist we would hear the rug and car- 
pet screaming, "murder." You might 
as well hang a small picture right in the 
center of a larger one, and make your- 
self believe it is the way to advance the 
beauty of both. \ . 

iWISH to emphasize the fact 
that the eye of the artist will 
hear. That is, we receive 
more impressions with our 
eyes than our ears. This is one reason 
why the Salvation Army has such 
power. They perform a miracle before 
they preach ; they do some act of kind- 
ness before they say, " Love thy neigh- 
boras thyself." We see, then hear, then 
reason. 

;0 you ever notice what vol- 
umes pictures tell about the 
private character of the fam- 
ily? They are much more ter- 
rible than the small boy who entertains 
you until mamma appears. 
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" A man is -known by the. friends he 
makes, by the books he reads," and by 
the pictures he hangs upon his walls. 
There^are better ways of telling a man's 
character than by looking at his palm. 
JARAH BERNHARDT has 
] done for slender women what 
high ceilings are still waiting 
for someone to do for them. 
I wonder why someone: has not made 
high ceilings beautiful by making them 
still higher, for proportion is always 
pleasing ; and yet it is as natural for 
men to like low ceilings in their houses 
and high ones in their churches and 
legislative halls as it is to recline in a 
horizontal position when resting, and 
to stand erect when working. 

jIRRORS,dike good talkers, 
need congenial «• company. 
Place one between two win- 
dows, and you have a three- 
ringed circus. You will see 1 too much, 
or nothing, trying to see what is going 
on outside as well as in. A dark corner 
is not much better, * unless the mirror 
completely fills it. The most fitting 
place is opposite a window; there it 
sparkles and gleams, becomes compan- 
ionable, for it has something to tell you, 
and you can composedly turn your 
back upon the world and yet know all 
that is going on therein. 
As for the corners of the room, do not 
put things in them, leave them alone ; 
they are so sharp they can take care of 
themselves. 

Color withoutiorm is chaos, and form 
without color is death. 
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Never have I been inarich man's house 
which would not have been bettered for 
a bonfire of nine-tenths of all it held. 

Anyone who wantonly cuts down a tree 
need make no pretense of caring for 
art. WILLIAM MORRIS 



